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An Appeal for the Ancient Doctrines of the Re- 
ligious Society of Friends. 
(Continued from page 74.) 


From the works to which we have alluded, | 


which, with the exception of the one to be last 
quoted from in this appeal, are the production of 
the same author, the following passages are selected, 
in which the Holy Scriptures are spoken of, in a 
manner different from that which our religious| 
Society has always thought to be safe, and consist- 
ent with the Scriptures themselves. 


Holy Spirit, to understand and profit by them. 


|tion for heaven, it is said, p. 84.— 


“Communion is in its nature reciprocal. 


“but we are to receive his mind or counsel in return. 


“ our instruction, guidance and consolation.” 


courage the belief that we may receive the mind 


merely reading the Scriptures, as the channel 





In the concluding remarks, page 383, of a 
treatise entitled Essays on the Evidences, Doc-| 
trines, and Practical Operation of Christianity, | 
(ist American, from the 3rd London edition,) after | 
summing up the argument for the authenticity, | 
and divine origin of the Scriptures, it is said— | 

“In the fulfilment of the written prophecy ; in the wis- 
“dom of the written doctrine; in the purity of the written | 
“law; in the harmony of the contents of the Bible amidst 
“almost endless variety—and in its efficacy as the princi- 
“pal means employed by Divine Providence, for the illu- | 
“ mination, conversion, and spiritual edification of men—the 
“inquirer cannot fail to perceive unquestionable indica- | 
“tions of the Divine origin of Holy Writ.” 


On p. 85 of the same work, one of the proofs 
assigned for the Divine inspiration of the Bible is| 
spoken of as— 

“Tts practical effect as the divinely appointed means of | 
“conversion, and religious edification.” 

Another passage of the same tenor is found in 
a book entitled “Hints on the Portable Evidence 
of Christianity,” London, 1832, where the follow- 
ing language is used in p. 33.— 





“The moral law as revealed in Scripture, partakes of | 
“the character of its author, first because it prescribes 

“ the practice of every virtue, and is therefore ‘ holy, and 

“*just, and good,’ and secondly, because it is ‘ spiritual,’ | 
“—insinuating itself into the heart, reaching the spirit, | 
“and convincing the understanding. J¢ applies to all| 
“circumstances, comprehends all conditions, regulates ail 


ae , ” | 
“ motives, directs and controls all overt acts. 


If the Holy Scriptures are thus to be designated 
as “the principal means,” of our “illumination and 
conversion,” and as revealing a moral law, “apply- 
ing to all circumstances, comprehending all condi-| 
tlons, regulating all motives, directing and control- 
lingall overt acts,”” we must then acknowledge them 
to be “the primary rule of faith and manners.’’ 
Yet many persons have been converted from the 
evil of their ways, by other instrumental means 


through which He “ condescends to speak to us.” 


In like manner, in the following passages, the | 
| knowledge of sin is made to depend on an acquain- | 


tance with Holy Scripture. 

In page 105, of the Portable Evidence, it is 
said— 

“The Bible, which alone fully reveals the nature and cha- 


“racler of sin, expressly declares that all men have sin- 
“ned and are guilty in the sight of God. Although it 


| “*is chiefly from the light of Scripture, that we obtain a 


“knowledge of this doctrine, we are quite sure now that 
“we have obtained it, that the doctrine is true.” 


And in page 114, of the same work— 


“The sentiments which men entertain on the subject 
“of repentance, are ever found to be deep and extensive, 
“exactly in proportion to the depth and extent of their 
“views of sin; just as our estimate of recovery from a 


“disease is commensurate with our notion of the viru-| 


“lence and danger of the disease itself. Certain it is, 


|“ however, that as the Scriptures alone reveal the true 
“ character of sin, and the universal sinfulness of man-| 


“kind, so it is only in the Bible, that we find an adequate 
“ account of the nature and use of repentance and a call 


| “* to repent extended without exception to the whole hu-| 


“man race.” 
Likewise, in page 101 of the same— 


“ Now, it is in the Scriptures only, that the attributes 
of our heavenly Father are fully made known to us. 
“ And therefore it is only through the religion of the 
“ Bible, that we can obtain an adequate notion of sin. But 
“the cardinal point revealed to us in Scripture and only 


a 


| “in Scripture, without a knowledge of which it is impossible 


“ for any man to form a full estimate of sin, is this, that 
“God so loved us as to send his only begotten Son into 
“the world to be a sacrifice for our sins.” 


If it is in “the Scriptures only,” that we can 
obtain “an adequate notion of sin,”’ how did Enoch, 


| Noah, Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, and many others 
who lived before the Scriptures were written, learn | 
to walk in obedience, and forsake their sins ?| 


And are we now under the gospel dispensation 


While it is our duty to maintain the authority of| edit., vol. i., p. 187. 
the Holy Scriptures, it is necessary to avoid as-|‘‘to the divine /ight of Christ, and his Spirit in 
signing to them a place, which He who inspired | their hearts, which would let them see all their evil 
holy men to write them, never intended they | thouyhts, words and actions, that they had thought, 
should occupy, and which they do not themselves | spoken and acted; by which light they might see 
claim. Being given forth by the Holy Spirit, they 
are necessarily subordinate thereto, and are only| save them from their sins. 
availing for our instruction in righteousness, as|the first step to peace, even to stand still in the 
the mind is enlightened and opened by the same|/iyht that showed them their sins and transgres- 


Not only 
“are we to pour out our souls in prayer to the Lord; 
7 Y ” 
It God. 
“is on this ground, as I conceive, that the reading of the| 
“ Holy Scriptures forms an essential part of our private} jg e 
“and family devotional duties; for in that sacred volume | 
|** God condescends to speak to us, to develope his mind for 


and counsel of the Almighty respecting us, by 





‘“<T directed them,” said he, 


their sin, and also their Saviour, Christ Jesus, to 
This, I told them, was 


/sions; by which they might come to see how they 


In a work entitled An Essay on the Habitual) were in the fall of old Adam, in darkness and 
Exercise of Love to God, considered as a prepara-| death, strangers to the covenant of promise, and 


| without God in the world; and by the same light 
|they might see Christ that died for them, to be 
\their Redeemer and Saviour and their way to 


The same erroneous view as is above alluded to, 
essed 386, of the Ess Chri 
xpressed on page 386, of the Essays on Chris- 
| tianity, in the following language. 
“Nor can the searcher after truth do otherwise than 
| tremble under the weight of his own responsibility, 


The language here made use of, tends to en-| “when he reads the plain declarations of our Saviour, 


couched in terms too clear to be misunderstood, and 
|“‘too strong to admit of any palliated interpretation, 
“that both the rewards of the righteous, and the pun- 
“ishments of the wicked, are of eternal duration.” 


| 
{ 
| 


Although it is undeniable that the minds of men 
are often arrested in the perusal of the Bible, and 
‘conviction sealed upon their understanding by 
that Spirit which indited, and which can alone 
savingly apply the precious truths therein contain- 
ied, yet there is a manifest impropriety in thus 
ascribing these effects as the necessary result of 
reading the Scriptures, even in the case of the 
|searcher after truth. How often are the blessed 
declarations therein set forth, read and reiterated 
without producing such sensations. Nothing can 
effectually bring a man to feel the weight of his 
responsibility and make him tremble under a true 
sense of it, but the power of the Holy Spirit awak- 
ening him to the reality of what awaits the im- 
mortal soul, and the fearful retribution which will 
|overtake the impenitent wicked. 

In a treatise “on the Distinguishing Views and 
Practices of the Society of Friends,” 7th edition, 
London, 1834, is the following passage, p. 285. 





“Tam well aware that for want of that knowledge of 
|“ Scripture, which they ought to have obtained before 
| they settled in life, there are many parents amongst 
“us, who feel themselves incompetent to the work of 
“ instruction—who long to be enabled to feed their ten- 
“der charge with the sincere milk of the word, but know 
“not how to doit, and are therefore afraid even to make 
“the attempt.” 


And on page 87 of the Essays on Christianity, 
similar terms are made use of}; viz. 


“Tf then we would participate in the benefits of Divine 
“ Truth, nothing is so desirable as to approach the volume of 


| « inspiration with a humble and teachable mind, and 


“with earnest prayer that its contents may be blessed 


| “to the work of our soul’s salvation; nothing so reason- 


“able as a conformity with the apostolic injunction, ‘ as 
“new born babes, desire the sincere milk of the word 
“<that ye may grow thereby.’”’ 


Now it cannot fairly be denied, that the ten- 


than the Bible; and neither the precious truths of| placed in a worse condition, and further removed | dency of the foregoing passages is to produce an 
oly Writ, nor any other means, unless imme-|from communion with the Almighty, than they| undue reliance on the reading and study of the 


diately applied by the Saviour, in the work of re-| 
generation, can convert any man unto holiness. 


were who lived in that early age? How different 
is the language of George Fox! (Journal, Leeds 








Holy Scriptures, in the work of salvation. To 
say that nothing is so desirable to those who 
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‘“< would participate in the benefits of Divine Truth, 
as to approach the Bible with earnest prayer that 


soul’s salvation,” is placing the Bible instead of 
the blessed incomes and operations of the Spirit of 
the Saviour of men, and holding out the idea that 
the divine nourishment by which the believer 
grows from a child to a young man in Christ, is 
derived therefrom ; that the Bible is the converter 
and sustainer of the soul; that in short “the sin- 
cere milk of the word” is to be derived from the 
Scriptures. But the Apostle, in the passage 
where he speaks of the converts as being born 
again, “not of corruptible seed, but of incorrupti- 


ble, by the Word of God which liveth and abideth | 


forever,” and in that other passage in which he 
exhorts them “as new born babes [to] desire the 
sincere milk of the word, that ye may grow there- 
by,” does not mean the Bible; neither does he 
turn them to it as “the means of conversion,” or 
as ‘“‘the sincere milk of the word;’ but to “the 
Word of the Lord which liveth and abideth for- 
ever,” and “this,” says he, “is the word, which 
by the gospel is preached unto you.” 

Our early Friends held views entirely different 
from those inculcated in the passages quoted above. 
Robert Barclay in his Apology, p. 72, says, ‘If 
by the Spirit we can only come to the true know- 
ledge of God; if by the Spirit we are to be led 
into all truth, and so be taught of all things ; then 
the Spirit, and not the Scriptures, is the founda- 
tion and ground of all truth and knowledge, and 
the primary rule of faith and manners.” And 
again in p. 83, “If it be then asked me, whether 
I think hereby to render the Scriptures altogether 
uncertain, or useless; I answer, not at all. The 


proposition itself declares, how much I esteem 
them ; and provided that to the Spirit from which 
they came, be but granted that place the Scrip- 


tures themselves give it, I do freely concede to 
the Scriptures the second place, even whatsoever 
they say of themselves; which the apostle Paul 
chiefly mentions in two places, Rom. xv. 4: ‘ For 
whatsoever things were written aforetime were 
written for our learning, that we through patience 
and comfort of the Scriptures might have hope.” 


unto us, as the same Spirit enlightens us to ob- 


iserve them fulfilled and to be fulfilled; for in all 
its conteuts may be blessed to the work of their | 


this it is to be observed that it is only the spirit- 
ual man that can make a right use of them.” 
And in another place (Apol. Prop. II. p. 66,) 
he says: “As the description of the light of the 
sun, or of curious colours, to a blind man, who, 
though of the largest capacity, cannot so well un- 
derstand it by the most acute and lively descrip- 
tion as a child can by seeing them; so neither 
can the natural man of the largest capacity, by the 
best words, even Scripture words, so well under- 
stand the mysteries of God’s kingdom, as the least 
and weakest child who tasteth them, by having 


them revealed inwardly and objectively by the 
Spirit.” 
(To be continued.) 


OO 


Report of Dr. Kane, 


Dr. Kane, commanding the second Grinnell expedi- 
tion in search of Sir John Franklin, to the Secretray 
of the Navy :-— 

| ‘Our little party has returned in health and 
safety. 


ney, which embraced alternate zones of ice and 
water, we transported our boats by sledges, and 


exposure in the open air. 
more detailed communications. 


ment of Greenland. 


on the 5th of August, 1853. 


despatches. 


The following is a copy of the official report of 


““We reached the Danish settlements of Uper-| 
nivik on the 6th of Eighth mo., after an exposing 
travel of thirteen hundred miles. During this jour- 


sustained ourselves on animal food exclusively by 
our guns. We entered port after eighty-four days| the northeast in a gulf 110 miles in its long di. 


“T have the honour to subjoin a hurried out- 
line of our operations and results in advance of 


““My previous despatches make the department 
acquainted with our arrival at the northern settle- 
Thence I crossed Mellville 
| Bay without accident, and reached Smith’s Sound 
Finding Cape 
Hatherton, the seat of my intended beacon, shut 
out from the sound by the more prominent head- 
land of Littleton island, I selected this latter spot | base for eighty miles in one unbroken escarpment, 
\for my Cairo, erecting a flag-staff, and depositing 
And in 2 Tim. iii. 15—17: “And that from a| 


standards, gave temperatures (not yet reduced) of 
sixty to seventy-five degrees below zero, and the 
mean annual temperature was 5 deg. 2 min. Fah. 
renheit, the lowest ever registered. 

“This extreme cold, combined with one hun. 
dred and twenty days of absence of sun, gave rise 
to an obscure, but fatal form of tetanus (lockjaw.) 
The exertions of Dr. Hayes, the surgeon of the ex- 
pedition, had readily subdued the scurvy, but these 
fearful tendencies to tonic spasm defied our united 
efforts. This disorder extended to our dogs, fifty. 
seven of which perished, thus completely break. 
ing up my sledge organization. 

“The operation of search was carried on under 
circumstances of peculiar hardship. We worked 
at our sledges as late as the 24th of November, 
and renewed our labours in March. Much of 
this travel was in darkness, and some at tempera- 
tures as lowas —d0 deg. The earlier winter travel 
was undertaken by myself in person, but by the 
aid of a single team of dogs, and the zealous co- 
operation of my officers, we were enabled to replace 
the parties as they became exhausted, and thus 
continue the search until the 12th of July. 
It is believed that no previous parties have been 
so long iu the field. Brooks, McGeary, Bonsall, 
Hayes, and Morton successively contributed to the 
general result. The men worked with fidelity and 
endurance. 

“T briefly detail the exploration of our party. 

“‘ Smith’s Sound has been followed and survey- 
ed throughout its entire extent. It terminates to 





ameter. 

‘Greenland has been traced to its northern face, 
the coast tending nearly due east and west, (E. 17 
deg. N.) Its further penetration towards the 
Atlantic was arrested by a glacier, which offers an 
impassible barrier to future exploration. This 
stupendous mass of ice issues in 60 degrees west 
longitude. Itis coincident with the axis of the 
peninsula, and is probably the only obstacle to the 
insularity of Greenland. It rises 300 feet in per- 
pendicular face, and has been followed along its 


This glacier runs nearlydue north, and cements 
together, by an icy union, the continental masses 


child thou hast known the holy Scriptures, which | 
are able to make thee wise unto salvation through | 
faith which is in Christ Jesus. All Scripture is| 
iven by inspiration of God, and is profitable for| 
, seared for reproof, for correction, for instruc-| 
tion in righteousness : that the man of God may | 
be perfect, thoroughly furnished unto all good |tinuing the search) to attempt a passage along the 
works.” And further on, p. 84, he adds: “As|land where the rapid tides (here of twelve to six- 
then teachers are not to go before the teaching of| teen feet rise and fall) had worn a precarious open- 
God himself under the new covenant, but to follow|ing. Previous to this responsible step, a depot| 
after it, neither are they to rob us of that great|of provisions, with a metallic life-boat, (Francis) 
privilege which Christ hath purchased unto us by | was carefully concealed in a large inlet in latitude | 
his blood ; so neither is the Scripture to go before |78 deg. 26 min. 
the teaching of the Spirit, or to rob us of it. | “The extreme strength of the Advance enabled 
Secondly, God hath seen meet that herein we|her to sustain this trying navigation. Although | 


“To the north the ice presented a drifting pack 
of the heaviest description, the actions of bummock- 
ing having in some instances reared barricades of 
sixty feet in height. In my efforts to penetrate 
this drift, being driven back and nearly beset in| 
the pack, I determined (as the only means of con- 


of Greenland and America. 

‘Tt explains the broken and permanently frozen 
character of Upper Smith’s Sound; its abundant 
icebergs, and to a certain extent, its rigorous cli- 
mate. As a spectacle, it was one of the highest 
sublimity. 

“The northern land into which this glacier 
merges has been named Washington, and the bay 
which interposes between it and Greenland I have 
named after Peabody. 

“ Peabody bay gives exit at its western curve 
(latitude 80 deg. 12 min.) to a large channel, 
which forms the most interesting geographical 
feature of our travel. This channel expands to 
the northward into an open and iceless area, 





should as in a looking-glass, see the conditions and 
experiences of the saints of old; that finding our 
experience answer to theirs, we might thereby be the 


aground at the fall of the tides, and twice upon 


she escaped any serivus disaster. 


her beam-ends from the pressure of external ice, 
After a month 


abounding in animal life, and presenting every 
feature of an open Polar sea. A surface of 3000 
square miles was seen at various elevations free 





more confirmed and comforted, and our hope of ob-| of incessant labour, cheered, however, by a small|from ice, with a northern horizon equally free. 
taining the same end strengthened ; that observing | daily progress, the new ice so closed around us as|A north wind, fifty-two hours in duration, failed 
the providences attending them, seeing the snares|to make a further penetration impossible. With|to bring any drift into this area. 

they were liable to, and beholding their deliver-| difficulty we found a winter asylum at the bottom| ‘It is with pain that I mention to the depart- 
ances, we may thereby be made wise unto salva-jof a bay which opened from the coast in latitude} ment my inability to navigate these waters. One 
tion and seasonably reproved and instructed in|78 deg. 41 min. Into it we thankfully hauled | hundred and twenty five miles of solid ice, so rough 
righteousness. This is the great work of the ‘our battered little brig on the 10th of September, |as to be impassable to boats, separated them from 
Scriptures and their service to us, that we may|1853. From this point, asa centre, issued the|the nearest southern lead. My personal efforts 
witness them fulfilled in us, and so discern the| explorations of my party. in April and May, failed to convey one of the 
stamp of God’s Spirit and ways upon them, by the} “ The winter was of heretofore unrecorded severi-| smallest India-rubber boats to within 90 wiles of 
inward acquaintance we have with the same Spirit|ty. Whiskey froze as early as November, and|the channel. 

and work in our hearts. The prophecies of the|mercury remained solid for nearly four months.| ‘My party, including myself, were completely 
Scriptures are also very comfortable and profitable| The range of eleven spirit thermometers, selected as| broken ; four of them had undergone amputatioa 
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of toes for frost bite; nearly all were suffering|sional relief of cargo. With the exception of re-|tains that ye skipped like rams, and ye little hills 


from scurvy, and the season had so far advanced 
as to render another passage impossible. To the 
north of latitude 81 deg. 17 min. the shores of the 
channel became precipitous and destitute even of 
passaye to the sledge. William Morton, who with 
one Esquimaux and a small team of dogs, had 
reached this spot, pushed forward on foot until a 
mural cape, lashed by a heavy surf, absolutely 
checked his progress. 

“Tt was on the western coasts of this sea that I 
had hoped to find traces of the gallant martyrs) 
whose search instigated this expedition. The 
splended efforts of Dr. Ray—now first known to 
me—would have given such a travel a merely geo- 
graphical value. Reviewing conscientiously the 
condition of my party, it is perhaps providential 
that we failed in the embarkation. 

‘The land washed by this sea to the northward 
and westward has been charted as high as latitude 
82 deg. 30 min. and longitude 76 deg. This forms| 
the nearest land to the pole yet discovered. It 
bears the honored name of Griunell. 

“As the season advanced it became evident 
that our brig would not be liberated. Our imme-| 
diate harbour gave few signs of breaking up, and) 
one unbroken ice surface extended to the sound. 
It was now too late to attempt an escape by boats; 
our fuel was deficient, and our provisions, although | 
abundant, were in no wise calculated to resist 
scurvy. At this juncture I started with five vo-| 


lunteers on an attempt to reach the mouth of Lan-| 
caster Sound, where I hoped to meet the English 
expeditions, and afford relief to my associates. 


During this journey we crossed the northernmost | 
track of William Baffin, in , but finding a 
solid pack extending from Jones’ Sound to Hak- 
luyt island, with difficulty regained the brig. 
“The second winter was one of extreme trial. 
We were obliged, as a measure of policy, to live 
the lives of the Esquimaux, enveloped in walls of 





moss, burning lamps, and eating the raw meats of 
the walrus and bear. At one time every member 
of our party, with the exception of Bonsall and 
myself, was prostrate with scurvy and unable to 
leave his bunk. Nothing saved us but a rigorous 
organized hunt, and the aid of dogs, in procuring 
walrus from the Esquimaux, the nearest settlement 
of which peopie was 70 miles distant from our 
harbour. 

“ With these Esquimaux—a race of the highest 
interest—we formed a valuable alliance, sharing 
our resources, and mutually depending upon each | 
other. They were never thoroughly to be trusted, | 
but by a mixed course of intimidation and kind- 
ness, became of essential service. 

“TI have to report the loss of three of my com-| 
rades—brave men, who perished in the discharge | 
of their duty. Two of these—acting carpenter 
Christian Ohlsen and Jefferson Baker—died of 
lockjaw ; the third, Peter Shubert, of abscess fol- 
lowing amputation of the foot. Oblsen was a| 
valuable adviser and personal friend. He acted| 
in command of the brig during my absence upon| 
the sledge journeys. 

“Knowing that a third winter would be fatal, | 
and that we were too much invested by ice for an| 
expedition from the Sound to liberate us in time| 
for the present season, I abandoned the Advance 
on the 17th of May, and commenced a travel 
tothesouth. The sick, four in number, were po 
veyed by our dog sledge. I had to sacrifice my 
collection of natural history, but saved the docu- 
ments of the expedition. 

‘The organization of this journey was carefully 
matured to meet the alternating contingencies of 
ice and water. It consisted of boats cradled upon 
Wooden runners, with lesser sledges for the occa- 





duced allowances of powdered breadstuff and tallow, 
we depended upon our guns for food, but a small 
reserve of Borden’s meat biscuit was kept unused 
for emergencies. QOnr clothimg was rigorously 
limited to our furs. We walked in carpet mocas- 
sins. 

“Our greatest difficulty was the passage of an 
extensive zone of ice which intervened between 
the brig and the nearest southern water. Although 
this belt was but eighty-one miles in linear extent, 
such was the heavy nature of the ice and our diffi- 
culties of transportation, that its transit cost us 
thirty-one days of labour, and an actual travel of 
three hundred and sixteen miles. 

“From Cape Alexander we advanced by boats 
with only occasional ice passages at the base of 
glaciers. At Cape York I erected a cairn and pen- 
nant, with despatches for the information of vessels 
crossing Mellville bay ; and then, after cutting up 
my spare boat for fuel, embarked for the North 
Greenland settlements. 

‘We arrived at Upernivik (as before stated) on 
the 6th of August, without disaster, and in 
excellent health and spirits. Throughout this long 
journey my companions behaved with admirable for- 
titude. Ishoulddothem an injustice if I omitted 
to acknowledge their fidelity to myself, and gallant 
bearing in times of privation and danger. 

“From Upernivik I took passage fur England, 
in the Danish brig Marianne; but most fortu- 
nately touching at Goodhavn, (Disco,) we were met 
by our gallant countrymen under Capt. Hartstene. 
They had found the ice of Smith’s Sound still 
unbroken, but having met the Esquimaux near 
Cape Alexander, had heard of our departure, and 
retraced their steps. They arrived at Disco but 
twenty-four hours before our intended departure 
for England. Under these circumstances, I con- 
sidered it obligatory upon me to withdraw my con- 
tract for passage in the Marianne, and return with 
the Release and Arctic. 

“The present season is regarded as nearly equal 
in severity to its predecessors. The ice to the 
north is fearfully extended, and the escape of the 


searching squadron from besetment is most pro- 

g sq 
The rapid advance of winter had al-| 
|ready closed around them the young ice, and but 


vidential. 


for the power of the steamer, and the extraordi- 
nary exertions of Captain Hartstene, an imprison- 
ment would have beeninevitable. Not only Smith, 


| but Jones and Lancaster Sounds, were closed with 
an impenetrable pack ; but, in spite of these diffi-| 


culties, they achieved the entire cireumnavigation 
of Baffin’s bay, and reached the Danish settle- 
ments by forcing the middle ice.” 


—___.»—___ 
For “ The Friend.” 


A Word of Encouragement, 
Affliction has been the lot of the righteous of 


every generation, but the Lord bas been their| 
stay and their staff, and by his secret invincible| 
power has worked their deliverance in his own| 


time and way, to their humiliation aud astonish- 


ment, and to the praise and glory of his own great | 
and ever excellent name; giving indubitable evi-| 


dence that his ever watchful eye is open to see all 
their troubles, and in his mercy he manifests him- 
self as described by the inspired penman,—“ In 
all their afflictions He was afflicted, and the angel 


of his presence saved them ; in his love and in his| 


pity He redeemed them, and bare them, and car- 


|ried them all the days of old.” As their depend- 


ance has been placed solely in him, they have wit- 
nessed his delivering arm to work wonders for 
them; under a sense of which they could say, 
‘What ailed thee, O thou sea that thou fledest, 
thou Jordan that thou wast driven back, ye moun- 


like lambs.” 

In the gathering of our religious Society, the 
enemy of all good was not wanting to raise un- 
founded charges and insinuations against the way 
of Truth, knowing that the blessed principle of 
light and grace professed by Friends, struck at the 
seat of his kingdom in the heart of man. But 
among all the opposers that the faithful members 
have met with, from that day to this, none have 
been more fierce, or done more against the cause 
of Truth, than false brethren, who, having known 
something of the heavenly anointing, for want of 
abiding under the daily cross, have become weary 
of the plain way which the blessed Head of the 
church has led and still leads into, and have turned 
therefrom. 

Divers unfounded charges and unjust insinua- 
tions have been put forth by those who seceded 
from Ohio Yearly Meeting in the Ninth month, 
1854, against those who have continued faithful 
in their allegiance to it, which it may not be my 
| present business much to animadvert upon; but [ 
may just remark, that the insinuation that Ohio 
Yearly Meeting as now composed, is but a small 
part of the Society that belonged to it previous to 
jthat time, to say the least of it, is very incorrect ; 
| it being clearly evident, that not more than one-third 
of the original number have gone off in the seces- 
ision. My present business, however, is to encour- 
jage all my dear Friends to faithfulness, and not to 
be afraid with any amazement, either from the in- 
correct statements which have been put forth, or 
the great mistake that most of the Yearly Meet- 
ings have made, in disowning the true Yearly 
Meeting of Ohio, and owning that of the Separa- 
tists. All these circumstances combined, but go 
more fully to show that the whole proceeding was 
mainly the fruit of party feeling, and the incorrect 
representations made by those who left us, and by 
others interested in misleading. 

But our blessed Lord and Saviour has laid it 
}as an incumbent duty upon us, to uphold the an- 
cient faith and testimonies of the Society in their 
purity, as also to maintain that Christian disci- 
pline and order which He has established in his 
church, for her comfort and edification. We can 
but mourn over those who have seceded from us, 
and thereby broken down the long established 
jerden of Ohio Yearly Meeting; believing that if 
‘they had been faithful to the gift of God in them, 
‘they would have continued with us, and we should 
istill have had the comfort of going to the house of 
|God in company. 

The earnest solicitude of my spirit is, that the 
| honest-hearted, upright testimony bearers among 
lus, may be encouraged. Let not smallness of 
|numbers, nor avy other obstacles, prevent us from 
|duly keeping up our religious meetings, and let us 
keep near to one another in spirit, in honour pre- 
ferring one another; and then I believe our ever- 
merciful and good Shepherd will more and more 
bind us together in the unity of the faith, and of 
the knowledge of the Son of God, and give 
ability for every service that he may require ; for 
he can carry on his work by few or by many. 
“Then will the offering of Judah and Jerusa- 
lem be pleasant unto the Lord, as in the days of 
old, and as in former years;” and the great and 


'glorious work, so nobly begun and carried on by 


our primitive worthies, and for which we were 
gathered to be a people, will still be promoted, to 
his praise who is Head over all things to his 
church. 

The Lord hath preserved unto us a remnant in 
most or all of the Yearly Meetings, although in 
some of them it may be but a very small one, who 








I trust will no more bow to the image of separa- 
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tion which has been set up, than Daniel did to the | 
image in his day. May these keep in the faith, | 
and in the everlasting patience, and our blessed | 
Lord and Saviour who has laid upon them a ne- 
cessity to uphold the faith, testimonies and disci- 
pline of our religious Society, will make a way for | 
them in his own time to become united together, to| 
their mutual comfort and growth in the Truth, and | 
to the advancement of his kingdom in the earth. 
May these, wherever situated, be preserved as in 
the cave, all the due and appointed time, where 


the faithful Obadiahs may visit them in spirit, and | 


administer to their help so far as true Christian 
sympathy can do it, to their comfort and strength. 
For the Lord will work, and who shall let it, he 


will make way for his blessed cause of truth and| 


righteousness over the heads of all its opposers 
and the pure principle of light and grace professed 
by us, must and will prevail over sea aud land; 
and children yet unborn will have to praise and 


magnify the name of our God, for his mercies in| 


unfolding the mysteries of the gospel of life and 
salvation to this people, and for raising up and | 
preserving a remnant from generation to genera- 
tian, maintaining the same precious faith once de-| 
delivered to the saints. J. KE. 

Ohio, Eleventh mo. 11th, 1855. 

sieedicsiaiflliiniitiieny 
From the Edinburgh Review. 
The Chemistry of Common Life. 
(Continued from page 74.) 

In the chemical history of these fermented 
drinks there are many things which will repay the | 
careful student who is desirous of thoroughly un- 
derstanding this important chapter of the “ che- 
mistry of common life.” In all cases, for exam- 


ple, and whatever may be the source of the liquid | 
we employ, the same chemical substance under-| 
goes the same chemical change during the process 


of fermentation. In every instance we start with | 
grape sugar—that i is, the kind of sugar which ex-| 
ists ready formed in the grape and other fruits. | 
If we wish to employ grain we make it sprout, 
and thus produce within it a peculiar substance | 
called diastase, which, when the grain is crushed 


and steeped in warm water, converts the starch of 


the grain into grape sugar, and dissolves it, form- 
ing the sweet wort. ‘lo this solution of grape 
sugar we add a ferment, usually yeast, if it does 
not naturally contain one, as grape and palin tree 
juices do. Through the action of the ferment the 
grape sugar is changed, always in the same chemi- | 
eal way, so that sparkling carbonic acid gas and| 
intoxicating alcohol are in every case produced. | 
At the sume time a peculiar ethereal oil in small | 
proportion, is formed. This is different in the} 


juice or sap of each different fruit or tree, and | 


hence each variety of fermented driuk derives its 
own peculiar boquet. 

Then how singular and worthy of study are the 
effects they produce upon the system, corporeal 
and spiritual, when introduced into the stomach. 
They exhilarate, they enliven, they excite to 
laughter, they awaken merriment, they stimulate 
and exalt the mental powers. Some they stupify, 
some tiiey convert into irritable savages, some 
into dr.velling idiots, and some into mere pugna- 
cious .nimals. All, if long and largely used, 
they finally brutalize, prostrate, and, in the end 
carry to an untimely grave. 


But more wonderful than these poisonous and |i 


destructive effects is the passion for indulging in 
them, which these fermented liquors awaken 
in a large portion of our fellow men—the 
love with which these unfortunates are smitten 
by them—the fascinating influence by which they 
are charmed. ‘The will becomes absolutely spell- 
bound through the action of alcohol on the 


;| kind and composition of the fermented drinks w 


,|or violations of public law. 


THE FRIEND. 


bodies of some, a reason is dahensa, even 
where it formerly exercised a clear and undisputed 
sway. 

We cannot here discuss the causes of all this. 
| They lie, in fact, as yet, a great way beyond the 
limits of our actual knowledge. 
| .But there are certain beneficial, though less 
| marked, effects produced by alcoholic drinks, which 
| recent chemico- physiological research, to a certain 
extent, explains. Taken in moderate quantities 
they act like tea in lessening the bodily waste, and 
thus are of real value to persons whose power of 
| digestion are impaired, either by disease or by the 
advances of age. They seem also to defend the 
body, to a certain extent, against wear and tear 
which a constant exercise and agitation of the 


,|mind is apt to occasion.* Yet the degree and form 


|in which these effects are produced vary with the 





|make use of. The proportion of water with which 
| the alcohol is diluted, the peculiar ethereal oil with 
which it is mixed or contaminated, the kind of 
acid naturally formed and contained in the liquor 
|(such as the acetic acid of beer, the lactic acid of 
cider, and the tartaric acid of grape wine), the 
|kind and quantity of the salts which occur in it, 
| the hops or other narcotics which, in the case of 
| beer, have been infused in it—all these ingredients 
\of the drink modify its action upon the s system, 
land give rise to those diversities in the effects 
\which different fermented liquors are found to 
produce upon the same individual. 

The melancholy influences which the passion 
| for alcoholic drink exercises upon the comfort and 
|well being of society is a social rather than a che- 
|mico-physiological question. To what extent, on 
the grounds of moral expediency, it is proper, by 
fiscal or other regulations, to punish the moderate 
land self-restraining for the purpose of tying up 

the hands of the immoderate and those who will 
‘make no effort to restrain themselves,—whether 
|it is better to bind men of lax principles and little 
|education by vows which are so likely to be broken, 
or to instruct and educate them in a better under- 
standing of what is for their own present and 
ifuture good,—whether it is better to withhold 
\spirit licences and shut up beer-houses, or to make 
\the poor man’s home as comfortable as the fireside 
of the village inn, and to teach young females of 
ithe humbler classes, as their first and most re- 
| sponsible duty, how to keep them so,—whether 
jany one of all these methods is the best for sup- 
pressing a wide- spread evil,—or whether, for 


the moral regeneration of the most helpless of 


our people, a good man would not cheerfully 
aid in employing and furthering them all,— 
these are questions in social economies in regard 
to which, in this free country, we must be content 
to differ. 

We have spoken of the passion for intoxicating 
liquors which continued use awakens, as the most 
remarkable circumstance in the scientific history 
of fermented drinks. It is from this fascinating 
| power that the danger of using them principally 
arises. And from this we derive our strongest 
‘arguments in favour of the more extended use of 
|tea and other infused beverages, which, however, 
indulged in, lead at least to no moral delinquencies 
But this fascinating 
power alcoholic liquids share with another class of 
indulgences, also introduced into Europe in modern 


* The general application of the opinions contained 
in the two last paragraphs, would be exceedingly dan- 
gerous. There may be cases where the use of alcoholic 
drinks have the good effect here attributed to them; 
but they are rare; most generally their use is positively 





injurious to both the physical and mental economy.— 
Ed. of Friend. 


‘every European race. 








times, ait seaidy most extensively consumed by 
These are the narcotic sub- 
stances we indulge in. 

Of such substances it is remarkable how large 
a number are in use in different parts of the world, 
over how wide an area the habit of consumin 
them prevails, among how many different tribes 
of men, and from how remote a period. The abo- 
rigines of Central America rolled up the tobacco. 
leaf and dreamed away their lives in smoky reve- 
ries, ages before Columbus was born, or the colo- 
nists of Sir Walter Raleigh brought it within the 
precincts of the Elizabethan Court. The cocoa 
leaf, which is still the comfort and strength of the 
Peruvian muleteer, was chewed as he does it now, 
in far remote times, and among the same moun- 
tains, by his Indian forefathers. The use of 
opium, hemp, and the betelnut, of which only the 


e|first has yet been transplanted into Europe, has 


prevailed among Eastern Asiatics from times of 
the most fabulous antiquity. The same is proba- 
bly true of the pepper plants, indulged in by the 
South Sea islanders and the natives of the Indian 
Archipelago; of the thorn apples, the use of which 
still lingers among the natives of the Andes and 
on the slopes of the remote Himalayas; of the 
ledum of Northern Europe; of what, from its 
abundant growth and use among ourselves, may 
be called the English hop; and of the singular 
fungus of Siberia, “which, passionately loved by the 
natives of that forbidding region now, has been in 
use among them from ‘time immemorial. The 
narcotic appetite appears, indeed, to have a natu- 
ral and deep root in the human constitution. It 
is of the nature of an instinctive craving, which, 
like that for the kind of comfort which tea and 
coffee bring, has led to the discovery and use in 
countries far remote from each other of different 
substances, capable of producing the same general 
effects upon the system. 
(To be concluded.) 


——_o_——_ 


For “ The Friend.” 
A MIDSUMMER’S NIGHT SCENE. 


The village bell tolls forth the midnight hour, 

In deep and measured tones, that fall upon 

The listening ear with solemn strength, and seem 

Like parting knells, to warn us of the death 

Of buried hours, and years, and with them fears 

And hopes and joys, that agitated once 

The atmosphere of life, as now the notes 

Of this resonant bell, which lightly float, 

And tremble on the ambient air a few 

Short moments, then in the distance growing 

Faint and dreamy, merge themselves at last in 

Blank infinity. —Dian’s meek orb looks down 

Upon the earth with such benignant beams, 

She seems an angel watcher, gazing on 

This sublunary sphere with love Divine 

To erring man, and holy sympathy 

For frailties once her own.—This midnight hour 

Has lulled the animated throng to rest.— 

The deep and heavy respirations of 

Yon kine, that lay outstretched upon the soft 

Green sward; the bay of distant watch-dog borne 

Upon the zepbyr’s light and airy wing, 

The marsh-frog hoarsely croaking to his mate, 

Or owlet’s plaint from out her lonely cave, 

Make silence felt, and tell of deep repose. 

The balmy air comes wafted from the south, 

And softly sweeping though the feathery pine, 

Breathes forth in plaintive music :—or, perchance 

It rocks the lithe and pendant willow bough, 

Where cradled in their nest of moss and down, 

The linnet’s callow brood securely sleep.— 
Anon, a faint and distant lightning flash, 

Illumes the misty margin of the west, 

Though yet the searching eye can trace no cloud 

To blot the gemmed and starry vault of heaven. 

But soon the swift and ruddy shafts of flame 

Reveal a mass of dark portentous clouds, 

That shape themselves like rugged mountains: 

Assume the form of huge impending crags, 

With ruined towers and lofty battlements, 

That seem too’erhang unfathomable gulfs, 


or 
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THE FRIEND: 


Where chaos, and eternal night supreme 
Have revelled, and defied the forked shafts 
Electric, that incessant play amid 
This grand and solemn scenery.—But list! 
The muttering thunder strikes the startled ear 
As distant cannon booming o’er the sea.— 
The breeze that scarcely stirred the trembling leaf, 
Or gently played upon the fervid cheek, 
Grows lusty in its strength; whilst darkling o’er 
The heavens, onward comes the gathering 
Tempest.—The black and thunder freighted cloud 
Uprolls its shadowy pall high o’er the arch 
Empyrean, and shrouds the pallid moon 
In sable cerements, that in darkness steep 
The universe. Now on the sulphurous 
Battle-ground of heaven, fiercely grows 
The elemental conflict ;—flaming through 
The air, the lightening pours its fiery shafts, 
And fast and far the bellowing thunder, 
Rides upon the rushing blast that threatens 
Desolation in its mad career.— 

Tis past— 
The warring elements have sunk to rest. 
Now slowly drifting to the shadowy east, 
The clouds in silent majesty retire ;— 
And on their piled and snowy pinnacles, 
The silvery moonbeams glitter, like the arrows 
Of the morn, which glancing earthward crown 
The Alpine glacier’s summit ;—and amid 
This gorgeous drapery of heaven, methinks 


A shining seraph stooping from the skies, ‘“Now I would such Friends as practise or plead 
Has folded her celestial wings, and sits 


. ; for the aforesaid sin, evil or liberty, should con- 
Enthroned, the herald of returning peace. ‘ ‘ 1: a 
The welcome draught, the parched and thirsty earth sider solidly what hardship they mmpees 6@ such 
Has quaffed, and from her bosom gratefully as are concerned to bear testimony against it; for 
Exhales a fragrant tribute to the Source while so many Friends continue in said practice, 
And generous Fountain of all good.—And when no one can reprove it, and give it that deserved 
The orient sun shall ope the gilded portals character which is agreeable to its nature, without 
Of the east, ten thousand diamond drops : es =? : 
That gem each trembling leaf, and flow’ret cup, implicitly condemning —. of his - brethren, 
Shall sparkle for a moment in his rays elder brethren, as transgressors in this thing, which | 
Then with unfettered pinions gently waft is very hard todo. Yet, if the Lord require such 
Their dewy incense to the brightening skies. a thing or testimony of any Friend, he is necessi- 
tated so to judge his brethren, or quench the spirit 
in its motions in his own heart. The case admits 
of no medium. Again I entreat those who slight 
and disregard the testimony of any whom the Lord 
concerns to appear against this fleshly liberty, to 
In preparing the materials for the Biographical | consider whom they oppose and withstand. The} 
Sketches of the early Friends of Pennsylvania and | inspired apostle speaking concerning the Lord’s 
New Jersey, I found some matter relative to Wil-|instruments whom he was pleased to make use of, | 
liam Burling, Ralph Sandiford, and Benjamin | saith, 1 Thess. iv. 8, ‘He therefore that despiseth, 
Lay, the early opposers of slavery. Having made|despiseth not men but God, who hath also given 
notes of most points of interest relative to them, I| unto us his Holy Spirit.’ O! that I could prevail | 
propose giving sketches aside from the general |so far with all my dear brethren, that none would | 
series, any more plead for or endeavour to defend the 

According to the estimate of the age of William |aforesaid unjust practice; neither endeavour to 
Burling, furnished by Benjamin Lay, he must have|shield it from the judgment of Truth. We may 
been born about the year 1675, on Long Island. | do well to remember, the devil is the author of all 
When quite young he was convinced of the evil of|sin, and sin is the transgression of the law.” 
slavery, and was constrained to bear testimony} How, or in what manner, this pamphlet or small 
against it. In the year 1718 he wrote some ob-| book of W. Burling, was circulated we know not. 
servations “concerning slave-keeping,” of which|It appears from the time in which it came forth, 
Benjamin Lay has preserved a portion in his book| that it was caused by the agitation felt through 
entitled, “All slave-keepers that keep the iene | the society by the unwise anti-slavery movements | 
cent in bondage, apostates.”” ‘The original work |of William Southby and John Farmer. William | 
of Burling, I suppose cannot be found, that part} Burling seems to have been preserved out of the! 
preserved by Lay, he informs us, was the preface. | spirit of bitterness, and he lived long after the 
It was ‘an address to the elders of the church! publication of his sentiments against slavery, in 
upon the occasion of some Friends compelling cer-| apparent unity with his Friends. We have evi- 
tain persons, and their posterity, to serve them |dence that he was much employed in meetings for 
continually and arbitrarily, without regard to|discipline on Long Island, and his manly hand- 
equity or right, not heeding whether they give| writing, clear and easily read, indicates the firm- 
them anything near so much as their labour de-| ness of an intelligent man of moderate school edu- 
serveth.”’ cation, rather than the neatness of a clerk. 

“‘My dearly beloved Friends, and elder breth-} We can trace William Burling by his signing 
ren, whom, as it behoves me, I would entreat as| certificates of membership from Flushing, and re-| 
fathers, a weighty concern from the Lord is, and | turning certificates of ministers who had been at- | 
hath been at times for many years, on my spirit, | tending the Yearly Meeting on Long Island, until 
in consideration of this unchristian liberty being|the year 1740. After that period we have no in- 
indulged in the church,—for it is in itself none of| formation concerning him. Ile probably died| 
the least of the world’s corruptions. Indeed the|soon after, and with him seemed to perish for a 
Lord, by his spirit, manifested the evil to me be-|time the public testimony against slavery on Long 
fore I was twelve years of age, and since, from | Island. 
time to time, I have had drawings in mind to re- 


| prove and testify against it. Nor have I been al- 
|together silent, although much discouraged by 
reason of its being practised by so many Friends, 
yea, elders too. Though I have formerly thought 
it strange that the church did not exclude it by 
her discipline, and fix the judgment of Truth upon | 
it, yet now I am sensible such a thing is not 
easily done or accomplished. There being so| 
strong opposition in many, it cannot be brought 
to the test, and judgment brought forth into 
victory in the cause at present, without danger of| 
much strife and disorder in the church, which is 
! generally hurtful wherever it prevaileth, therefore | 
to be generally avoided. However, I hope we! 
are all unanimous in our judgment, that whatever 
Friend hath anything from the Spirit of Truth to 
communicate to his brethren, either by word or 
writing, concerning this or any other matter, he 
ought to be allowed, and received in his testimony, 
and borne with by his brethren, so long as he 
keeps to the counsel and direction of the Holy| 
Spirit, and therefore delivers nothing but what is 
according to Truth, although it happens to be 
never so contrary to the interest or inclination of| 
the readers or hearers. 





+e — 
For “ The Friend.” 


Early Anti-Slavery Advocates. 
WILLIAM BURLING. 








(To be continued.) 
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For “ The Friend.” 
Russia—Before Peter the Great. 
(Continued from page 76.) 

Ivan was succeeded by Vassili Ivanovitch in 
1505. He completed the subjugation of the Tar- 
tars, and took the city of Smolensko from the Poles. 
He reigned twenty-nine years, and was succeeded 
by Ivan IV., who was but four years old at the 
death of his father. His mother, the princess 
Helen, was to be regent during his minority; but 
for five years she exhibited such abominable pro- 
fligacy and blood-thirstiness, that she was poisoned 
by the connivance of her family, to deliver the 
land from her intolerable yoke. The young prince, 
a true son of such a mother, grew up to merit the 
appellation which history accords him—that of 
Ivan the Terrible. His boyish amusement was to 
ride down old men and women, and to worry them 
with dogs. His subjects called his minority “a 
minority of blood.” He was partially brought to 
reason, however, by the inhabitants of Moscow, 
who, made desperate by his ferocious rule, fired 
the city in several places in one night, and nearl 
burnt him in his bed. He first established a Rus- 
sian militia, the well-known “strelitz,” by which 
means he doubled the military force at his com- 
mand. He compelled the khan to be baptized, 
and overthrew the Turks with their whole army 
of 80,000 men. Siberia, with its mines of gold 
and silver, was added to Russia in his reign, a 
territory extending across the north of Asia, from 
the frozen ocean to the frontiers of China. Dur- 
ing the life of his wife Anastasia, who had great 
influence over him, Ivan had restrained his pas- 
sions within tolerable bounds; but after her death 
he became a perfect monster of ferocity. His first 
act was to exile his prudent advisers, and per- 
secute their friends; one of them he stabbed with 
his own hands, while the victim was devoutly 
praying in church. His chief delight was to wit- 
ness the agonies of the torture which he causelessly 
inflicted. He constantly carried an iron rod, with 
which he chastised those who brought him un- 
welcome intelligence, and would coolly read the 
letters while the blood was streaming from their 
persons. The inhabitants of Novogorod offended 
him, and he revenged himself by a massacre which 
endured five weeks, from 500 to 1000 being 
slaughtered every day, hundreds of them by his 
own hand. <A volume might be filled with a bare 
recapitulation of the details of his bloody and dis- 
He yet thought himself a fit 
subject for an English alliance, and sent to Queen 
Elizabeth, demanding the hand of the lady Mary 
Hastings in marriage. The crowning atrocity of 
this miscreant was the murder of his favourite son, 
whom in a moment of suspicion he accused of con- 
spiring against him, and felled to the ground with 
his iron rod. The prince perished from the blow, 
and Ivan the Terrible never smiled after. He 
died in the agonies of remorse on the 17th March, 
1584, leaving behind him a character for cool, 
gratuitous ferocity and cruelty unparalled in hu- 
man history. 

Ivan was succeeded by his son Feodore L., a 
weak prince, who left the affairs of government 
solely to his chancellor, Boris Goudonoff, the bro- 
ther of his wife. This man aspired to the sove- 
reign power. To remove one of the obstacles to 
his ambition, he assassinated Feodore’s younger 
brother, Dimitri, and spread the report that he had | 
committed suicide. Feodore died after a reign of 


thirteen years; and it was strongly suspected that 
he too perished through the instrumentality of his 
minister. 

The throne being now vacant—the race of 
Rurik having terminated—the grandees of the 
empire assembled to elect a sovereign. The choice 








fell on Boris, who with pretended reluctance ac-|God is manifest in them, for God hath showed it 
cepted the proffered dignity. By this time Rus-|unto them.” Rom. i. 19. 

sia had obtained a rank among the nations of the} In a tract written by W. Caton, “on behalf of| 
earth, and numbered nearly twelve millions of|the brethren,” and which appears by Sewell’s| 
inhabitants, spread over a territory of 125,000 history to have been widely circulated by the early 
square miles. The new sovereign was crowned | Friends, he says: “They are a people that fear 
with great magnificence, and made great profes-|God above all the families of the earth, and that 
sions of clemency, which won him the regard of'| worship him in his own way, viz. in spirit and in 
the people. In his reign Russia was again visited | truth ; they do also love God above all, and their| 


with a most grievous famine of three years’ dura- | r 
tion, for which time every aggravation of misery 

wasendured. The granaries were exhausted, and | 
horrors are related of the sufferings of the people | 
which remind us of the siege of Samaria. More | 
than a hundred and twenty thousand people died | 
at Moscow only; and the famine prevailed through- | 
out the whole empire. The czar did his utmost | 
to assuage the general suffering ; but notwithstand- 
ing that ample funds were distributed for their| 
relief, it is supposed that not less than half a mil-| 
lion of people perished in Russia by the famine of 
1601. The close of the reign of Boris, however, | 
contrasted miserably with its commencement. | 
Fearful of his security, he established a reign of | 
terror almost equal to that of Ivan himself, and 
became so hateful to his subjects that they gladly 
listened to the pretensions of a youth named Gre- | 
gory Olrefief, who claimed to be the ezarovitch 
Dimitri, and consequently the heir to the throne. 
The king of Poland declared for the impostor, and | 
furnished him with troops. The czar was defeated 
in a pitched battle, and died shortly after on the | 
5th April, 1605. His son Feodore was by the 
nobles declared his successor, but was dethroned | 
by the successful pretender, and, with his mother, 
strangled in prison. 





‘brought himself, and for his renewal up again 


neighbour as themselves.” ‘They were raised 
up for this very end and purpose, to praise and 
magnify his name in the earth, who is God over 
all, blessed forever, and to publish his living truth 
abroad, that his salvation might be known unto 
the ends of the earth, and therefore hath he mani- 
fested his eternal power in them, by which the! 
world shall be overturned.” 

‘“‘The heart of the unregenerate man is deceitful 
above all things, and desperately wicked : who can 
knowit?” Jer. xvii.9. “ Wewere all by nature 
children of wrath, even as others, foolish, disobe- 
dient, deceived, serving divers lusts and pleasures, | 
living in malice and envy, hateful, and hating) 
one another.” Eph. ii. 3; Tit. iii. 3. 

But God, who is rich in mercy and compassion, 
being unwilling that man, whom he created in his 
own image, should be destroyed through the de- 
ceit of the evil one, has provided a means, not 
only for his escape out of the state of death and 
darkness, into which he has by his unfaithfulness | 


into the innocency and joy of his first estate, but 
also for his translation into the everlasting king- 
dom of the rest, and peace, and joy of his own son. 

Jesus Christ having condescended to take upon 





vince, and sanctify man, so they opened to them 
what it was in itself, and what it was given to 
them for; how they might know it from their own 
spirit, and that of the subtle appearance of the 
evil one, and what it would do for all those, whose 
minds are turned off from the vanity of the world 
and its lifeless ways and teachers, and adhere to 
this blessed light in themselves, which discovers 
and condemns sin in all its appearances, and shows 
how to overcome it, if minded and obeyed in 
its holy manifestations and convictions; giving 
power to such to avoid and resist those things that 
do not please God, and to grow strong in love, 
faith, and good works; that so man, whom sin 
hath made as a wilderness, overrun with briars 
and thorns, might become as the garden of God, 
cultivated by his divine power, and replenished 
with the most virtuous and beautiful plants of 
God’s own right hand planting, to his eternal 
praise.” 

“They were changed men themselves before 
they went about to change others. Their hearts 
were rent as well as their garments; and they 
knew the power and work of God upon them. 
And this was seen by the great alteration it made, 
and their stricter course of life, and more godly 
conversation, that immediately followed upon it.” 

“They recommended silence by their example, 
having very few words upon all occasions; they 
were at a word in dealing; nor could their custo- 
mers with many words tempt them from it; hav- 
ing more regard to truth than custom, to example 
than gain.” 

They sought not to lay up for themselves trea- 
sures upon earth. J. Gough, says: ‘At the first, 


The false Dimitri entered | him the seed of Abraham and come into the world, | indeed, people were shy of dealing with them, so 


Moscow at the head of a large army on the 21st |and having been tempted in all things like unto | that many of this people were reduced to difficulty 
of June, 1605, and was proclaimed ezar; and, to|¥S, yet without sin, he hath condemned sin in the in procuring a living by their callings for a season ; 
his own astonishment, was acknowledged by the | flesh: and having tasted death for every man, he| but afterwards, when they became better known, 


mother of the real Dimitri, who had been assas- 
sinated, as her son; a declaration which she was 
induced to make through fear. He now became | 
a favourite with the people, and the brightest an- 
ticipations were formed of his reign ; but becom- | 
ing intoxicated with success, he gave himself up 
to extravagances of all sorts, and confiding in a false 
security was slain by the conspirator, Chouiski, at | 
the head of some insurgent strelitz, terminating his | 
career in less than one short year. 


(To be concluded.) 


———__—>e—_—__ 
For “ The Friend.” 


A Serious Call. 


When the children of Israel could not stand 
before their enemies, the Lord God said, “There 
is an accursed thing in the midst of thee, O Israel ; 
thou canst not stand before thine enemies, until 
ye take away the accursed thing from among you.” 
Josh. vii. 13. 

Is there not abundant evidence in this day, that | 
the Society of Friends has the accursed thing 
among them? And will it not be wise for each | 
one of us to search himself, querying, as every | 
one of the disciples did when told by their Lord | 
that one of them should betray him, “Lord, is it 
I?” For we may well remember, that he who! 
had coveted and taken the goodly Babylonish gar- 
ment, and the silver, and the gold, and concealed 
them until the tribes were assembled, and he was | 
found out by the lot, was put to death, and all) 
that he had was burned with fire. 

The Society of Friends was raised up to bear| 
witness to the world of the power of the Son of| 
God to change the hearts of men, and of the reve- 
lation of the righteousness of God unto all men, | 
so that they who continue in sin are without | 


ascended up on high, leading captivity captive, | 


manifesting the excellency of that internal religion 


and received gifts for men; and he is now come|which they professed by the regularity of their 
again the second time, by his spirit, into the hearts) moral conduct, and their conscientious regard to 
of all men. Heisthe Word who wasin the beginning | fidelity in their commerce, void of all fraud, de- 
with God, and was God—the true Light which |ceit and circumvention ; careful in manufacturing 


lighteth every man that cometh into the world, | 
and to as many as receive him he giveth power to 
become the sons of God. 

George Fox, after long seasons of great distress, | 
and sore conflict with the powers of darkness in| 
his own heart, had to declare—‘ Now was I come | 
up in spirit through the flaming sword, into the 
paradise of God. All things were new; and all 
the creation gave another smell uuto me than be-| 
fore, beyond what words can utter. I knew 
nothing but pureness, and innocency, and right- 
eousness, being renewed into the image of God by 
Christ Jesus, to the state of Adam, which he was 
in before he fell.” 

William Penn, said, that “The eternal, wise, 
and good God was pleased, in his infinite love, to| 
honour and visit this benighted and bewildered | 
nation [England] with his glorious day-spring 
from on high; yea, with a most sure and certain | 
sound of the Word of Light and Life, through | 
the testimony of a chosen vessel [G. F.], to an| 
effectual and blessed purpose, can many thousands 
say, ‘ Glory be to the name of the Lord forever.’ ”’ 
‘« For they were directed to the light of Jesus Christ 
within them, as the seed and leaven of the king- 
dom of God: near all, because in all, and God’s 


or choosing such goods as might be substantial 
and answer the expectations of the purchasers, 
moderate in their profits, sparing in their commen- 
dations, and punctual in their payments; not ask- 
ing more for their ware than the precise sum they 
were determined to accept, taking no advantage of 
ignorance, the uriskilful customer being sure to be 
treated with as much justice as the most judicious; 
their tried integrity begat general confidence, and 
that confidence brought them a great resort of 
customers, so that they prospered greatly in their 
outward affairs, and verified the proverb that 
honesty is the best policy.” 

They proved the truth of the declaration of 
Jesus, ‘ My doctrine is not mine but his that sent 
me. If any man will do his will, he shall know 
of the doctrine, whether it be of God.” 

Isaac Pennington, declared, “‘ We are gathered 
into that, and abide in that, in which no truth can 
be denied; and are in Him who leadeth into all 
truth, and teacheth to deny no truth that ever was 
held forth by the spirit of the Lord. Some of us 
may not yet be grown up in understanding into 
the mysteries of the kingdom, which God hath 
revealed and made manifest to others, but yet we 
do not deny but own one another in our several 





talent to all; a faithful and true witness and just 
monitor in every bosom; the gift and grace of| 
Grod to life and salvation, that appears to all, | 


measures of knowledge, and sense of things, and 
in our several growths. And we own and acknow- 
ledge in God’s sight, the several dispensations he 





though few regard it.” 


was to the principle of God in man, the precious 





excuse, “because that which may be known “) 


pearl and leaven of the kingdom, as the only 
blessed means appointed of God to quicken, con- 


|hath brought forth, both before the law, and under 


“And as their [the early Friends] testimony | the law and prophets, and in the time of Christ’s 


appearance in the flesh, and after when he sent his 
Spirit, and all the time the church was in the 
wilderness, and uow she is coming forth again in 
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the brightness and glory of the Father, looking 
forth as the morning, fair as the moon, clear as 
the sun, terrible as an army with banners. Nor 
do we disown anything that is of God in the 
professors of this age; but only that which we 
know and are required by him to testify against, 
as being not of him.” 





The Catacombs of Paris. have fallen in. Inscribed everywhere on the 

The Revieu Francaise gives the following ac-| walls are sentences from the Bible, from the an- 
count of a recent visit to the Catacombs of Paris. | cient Greek and Latin authors, or from the prin- 
As it has been of late years almost impossible to | cipal writers of France, Italy, and other countries. 
obtain permission to descend into these subterra-| It is calculated that the Catacombs altogether con- 
nean excavations, we conceive the account will |tain the remains of not fewer than from eight to 
| possess a certain interest for our readers :—The | ten millions of human beings ; and they are so di- 


| 


“And as for denying redemption by the blood| party consisted in all of about one hundred persons, 
of Christ, none upon the earth, as the Lord God/| and amongst them was M. Haussmann, the pre- 
knoweth, are so taught, and do so truly, rightly,| fect of the Seine, the Ottoman Ambassador, an 
and fully own redemption by the blood of Christ, | Armenian bishop, Dr. Paul Gaimard, the traveller, 
as the Lord hath taught us to do. 


the blood of the Lord Jesus Christ, both outwardly | females. The party entered by a door in the 





and inwardly, both as it was shed on the cross,|inner court of the Octroi office, at the Barriere | 


and as it is sprinkled in our consciences, and know|d’Enfer. Each gentleman carried a long wax 
the cleansing virtue thereof in the everlasting|candle and a box of matches. After descending 
covenant, and in the Light which is eternal ; out] a long narrow spiral staircase to a depth of more 
of which Light men have but a notion thereof, but than one hundred feet, the party placed themsel ves 
do not truly know nor own it.” under the direction of the engineers specially at- 


Wm. Caton, said, “By the same spirit, by | tached to the Catacombs. They proceeded along 


which they were guided that spoke forth the|a narrow gallery five or six feet high, neatly cut| 
From this gallery others branch off | 


scriptures, do these people understand it, every one| in the stone. 


according to their measures, and the Light in| in different directions. The names of the different 


which they walk doth give them the same under-| quarters of Paris and the different suburbs, be- | 


standing in the holy scripture, which they had| neath which the main gallery runs, are inscribed 
that spoke forth the scripture, although many|on the walls; on the roof is a black line to indi- 
among them are short of so large a measure as the | cate the road to be taken ; but as this line is inter- 
authors of the holy scripture had. So that they| rupted in several places by the branches, any 
are far from striving and contending about the| visitor that should trust to it alone, and attempt 
meaning thereof among themselves, for that which| to proceed unaccompanied by a guide, would be 
the Light opens to one is not contradicted by| very likely to lose himself. Here and there wa- 
them that are in the light, and therefore they are| ter penetrates through the roof and the side of the 
at peace among themselves, and in unity one with) gallery, but not in sufficient quantities to render 
another.” it impassable. 

But alas! how changed is our state at this day!} After about half an hour’s walk the visitors ar- 
“While one saith lam of Paul, and another I am| rived at a sort of a large edifice in the stone, the 
of Apollos, are ye not carnal?” As envying, and|entrance to which is by a door, kept constantly 
strife, and division, are the fruits, so are they the | locked. 
proofs, of the carnal mind, which is enmity against| letters the words Memoriz Majorum, and on both 
Giod—for the tree is known by its fruits. But the/sides of it are funeral inscriptions in Latin and 
fruit of the Spirit is love, joy, peace, long suffer-| French. 
ing, gentleness, goodness. Unless the tree be first} tered the Catacombs, properly so called. The 
changed, they who go about to change the fruit| galleries there are wider, and the roof higher. 
will but beat the air. | The air is sharper, but impregnated with the 

May it not be said of us, “‘Even from the days|odour of the dead, and this odour soon becomes 





of your fathers, ye are gone away from mine ordi-| fixed on the clothes, and even the hands and faces | 
It is known that all the remains of 


nances and have not kept them, Return unto me| of visitors. 
and I will return unto you, saith the Lord of| the dead in the different cemeteries of Paris were 
hosts.” Mal. iii. 7. How long halt ye between|at one time conveyed to the Catacombs. These 
two opinions? If the Lord be God, follow him.| remains, which are more or less intact, more or 
Let us remember that obedience is better than/|less dark or brown, damp or mouldy, are arranged 
sacrifice. Let each one of us be willing to take| somewhat like books in a library. The arrange- 
Christ’s yoke upon us, and to learn of him. Will-| ment is effected with a deal of symmetry. The 
ing to sit alone and keep silence because we have| bones, according to their dimensions, are placed 
borne it upon us, willing to bear the indignation | one on the other in the form of a cross or lozenge, 
of the Lord, because we have sinned against him,|of two or three feet high, and each cross or 
until we shall feel our mouths touched with a live| lozenge is surmounted by a row of skulls, which 
coal from off the altar, and hear with our spiritual | serves as a basis for a new structure. Here and 


ear the language, ‘Lo, this hath touched thy lips,| there a large cross has been formed of skulls which | 


and thine iniquity is taken away and thy sin | present any singularity of form. At intervals 
purged.’ That so being made the sheep of Christ, | there are stones which divide the bones into cate- 
we may know his voice and follow him, who goeth| gories; and on these stones are inscribed the 
forth conquering and to conquer, and again expe-| cemetery from which, and the date at which, the 
rience, as did those who first assumed the honoura-| bones were removed. 
ble name we claim, the fulfilment of the ancient | the remains of entire communities of monks and 
prophecy, “ Thy watchmen shall lift up the voice,|nuns. In the corner are those of the prisoners 
with the voice together shall they sing; for they| massacred in September, 1792, but these bones 
shall see eye to eye when the Lord shall bring| have not yet become so worn by time as to enable 
again Zion.’’ For how much soever the Omnipo-|them to be classified. 
tent shall see fit to chasten and to prove his peo-| such skeletons or bones as present any peculiarity 
ple, if ever “the earth sball be full of the know-/either in conformation, or from the effect which 
ledge of the Lord, as the waters cover the sea,’’| time has had on them, some having become hard- 
there will be but one vital spiritual religion, and ened, others mouldy. 
one religious society of Friends in the world ; and of bones which have not yet been arranged. At in- 
unless our fathers were deceived, that religious} tervals also are wells five or six feet deep, filled 
society must uphold all the doctrines and the tes-| with water so clear and pure that the visitors 
timonies of the gospel as maintained by them in| would be tempted to drink it, were it not that he 
the beginning. sees at the bottom some human remains which 


For we own|a number of savans, authors, and artists, and some | 


Above the door are inscribed in large | 


The door being opened, the visitors en- | 


Some categories consist of | 


On a table are exposed | 


In some places are heaps) 


vided into streets and squares as to form a com- 
plete subterranean town. The streets or galleries 
run, in the whole, to the length of several leagues. 
The whole visit occupied about an hour and a half. 
The effect produced upon the visitors by the spec- 
|tacle of the multitude of skulls and bones is solemn 
in the extreme; it makes him, if not a wiser, at 
least a sadder man. 
auamensifplpenencess 


For “ The Friend.” 

One of our correspondents writing from Wal- 
worth county, Wisconsin, says: “All kinds of 
produce fetch a good price, and are easily conveyed 
to market. Railroads are in every direction : one 
from Jonesville to Milwaukie, thence to Chicago, 
ithence to Beloit, within fourteen miles of the for- 
mer place. Another is in progress from Racine 
direct to Beloit, which is finished and in use from 
the Lake to Burlington, a distance of twenty-five 
miles ; besides many others that are in progress, 
one from Milwaukie to Lacross, and another from 
Chicago, via McHenry, Richmond, IIl., Gevena, 
Elkhorn, and so on north to the Pinery, Wiscon- 
sin. The soil we find to be fertile, and adapted 
to most kinds of produce, together with nearly all 
kinds of fruit. The trees are remarkably thrifty 
and productive, with the exception of the apricot 
and peach, and of these we have a reasonable sup- 
|ply, annually. Our fruit is of the fairest and 
choicest qualities I ever met with in any part of 
the world. Our villages, &c., are building up 
very fast; but not many Friends amongst the 
emigrants. There is one First-day meeting held 
alternately at D. Lyon’s, in Hudson, and John 
| Crego’s, in Honey Creek, in Wal. Co. The farm- 
ers, many of them, are complaining some concern- 
ing their potato crop this season, on account of 
|the disease that prevails to some extent, especially 
ion the prairie land. The fall is quite pleasant, 
with plenty of rain for the season. Our winters 
are generally rather pleasant, with the exception 
lof about two or three wecks of severe weather, 
though but little snow.” 

eencemenititdliiniamainen 





Grafting Fruit Trees.—An interesting discovery 
has been made in France with regard to engrafting 
fruit trees. Instead of making use of a graft, a 
slip is taken from an apple tree, for example, and 
planted in a potato, so that a couple of inches of 
the slip remain visible. It soon takes root, deve- 
|lopes itself, and finally becomes a handsome tree 
bearing fine fruit. This method is due to a Bo- 
hemian gardener. 
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ELEVENTH MONTH 24, 1855. 


Notwithstanding the boasted advantages of sla- 
very, according to the representations of those 
interested individuals who profess to believe that 
|itis a ‘* peculiar institution” sanctioned by Divine 
| Providence ; who, they say, created one portion of 
|mankind to be under the control of the other, and 
to administer to their support and enjoyment, 
| without regard to the loss and suffering which the 
servile class must endure, its effects upon that 
|portion of our country where it flourishes, are to 
‘impoverish and deteriorate it; and through the 
slow accumulation of its blighting, it cannot re- 
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quire many years to bring it to an end in those 
States where it has continued the longest. 

The following, taken from the N. Y. Tribune, 
has been prepared from the census returns, from 
1800 to 1850, as “being conclusive evidence of 
the relative growth of different sections of the 
Union.” 








the Putrid Sea, communicating with Simpheropol, and 
by this road supplies and reinforcements may reach 
their camp. 

GREAT BRITAIN.—An excitement prevailed through- 
out England amounting almost to a panic, on the sub- 
ject of a war with the United States. This absurd 


ill timed, if not malicious, editorials in the London 
Times, exaggerating the difficulties between the two 


1800. ae ces ; - 
. . countries in regard to British enlistments in the United 
2,6 09}, =“ : 
_ fe eee aoe oe — : ts States, and the Nicaragua question. The Queen has 
Ola! POpulAGon OF tie Wiave Huaes me” | appointed a commission to consider how far it may be 
: . 3.29 practicable and advisable to introduce the principle of 
Excess in Free — , : 63,293 | decimal division into the coinage of the United King- 
: : ¥ dom. The Government has prohibited the exportation 
87,445 tee . 2 
Total ——- = _ ne te : : ona to all foreign countries of saltpetre, nitrate of soda, 
Total population of the Slave States —. eee" | sulphate of potash, and chlorate of potash. The bullion 
; , ; or nye |in the Bank of England had increased £85,000. Con- 
Excess in Free aes ag - + 135,076) o15. 88. Liverpool Market.—Cotton was in better 
aa . lemand with a small rise in the lower and middlin 
; Free S VE g 
Total population 7 = a eves 5 : eae qualities. The advices from Manchester were more 
Total population of the Slave States mees®*" |favourable. Flour and wheat were a trifle lower. Phi- 
: ~op 4qy | ladelphia and Baltimore flour was quoted at 43s. The 
sc in Free 2 66,49 . . . . 
Excess in Free eae . 666,497 | members of the insolvent banking house of Paul, Stra- 


Total population of the Free States. 
Total population of the Slave States 


6,995,627 
5,871,293 








Excess in Free States in 1830 ° - 1,124,334 
1840. 

Total population of the Free States. . 9,730,135 

Total population of the Slave States ° 7,332,431 

Excess in Free States in 1840 ° 2,397,704 
1850. 

Total population of the Free States. . 13,588,069 

Total population of the Slave States ; 9,658,232 

Excess in Free States in 1850 ° 3,929,837 


When the slave population of 1850, amounting to 


3,198,298, is deducted from the aggregate population of 


the Slave States, it shows the following results : 
Total number of freemen in the Free States 13,588,069 
Total number of freemen in the Slave States 6,459,934 








Excess of freemen in non-slaveholding States 7,128,135 
According to the same ratio of increase, there will be 

in the United States in 1860: 

Total population of the Free States. 


18,539,834 
Total population of the Slave States - 12,555,701 


; “ 








Excess in Free States in 1860 : 5,984,133 
of which 12,555,701 in the Southern States, 4,157,787 
will be slaves; leaving only 8,397,914 freemen in the 
slaveholding States, against 18,539,834 in the non- 
slaveholding or Northern States. 

The above estimate of proportionate increase in the 
non-slaveholding States, if carried forward to 1900, 
shows the following startling results : 

Total population of the Free States . . 62,815,476 
Total population of the Slave States 36,080,030 

The slave population, at the same ratio of increase as 
heretofore, will then amount to 11,875,052, making a 
grand total of 98,595,512 inhabitants. 





SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


EUROPE.—News from Liverpool to the 3d inst. 

The War.—The capture of Kinburn had not been suc- 
ceeded by any events of importance. 
pear to consider that Perekop is the point principally 
aimed at, and that Cherson and Nicolaieff are in less 
danger of an attack. When the allied fleets withdrew from 
Odessa, the most of the Russian troops there were sent to 
Nicolaieff, and the fugitive inhabitants returned. 
fort and town of Kinburn were occupied by 15,000 allied 
troops. 
chief command of the British forces in the Crimea. The 
advance of the allied troops had been countermanded, 
and the forces recalled to their former positions, in con- 


sequence of a belief that the Russians meditated an at- | 


tack upon the positions of the allies at and near Sebas- 
topol. An article in the London Times says, that the 


General Codrington had been appointed to the | 


chan & Bates, London, had been tried and severally 
found guilty. They were each sentenced to transpor- 
tation for fourteen years. They were convicted of ap- 
propriating to their own use the securities entrusted to 
their care by their customers. They are to be sent to 
Gibraltar to work with the ordinary convict gangs at 
that station. 

UNITED STATES.—Nicaraguan Affairs.—It is stated 
from Washington, that official intelligence has been re- 
ceived from England assuring our Government, that the 
despatch of the British squadron to the West India sta- 
tion has no reference to Central American matters, nor 
any object hostile to the United States. 

The Cotton Crop.—The export value of the cotton 
crop for the year ending Sixth mo. 30th, 1855, is stated 
to be $88,143,844. In the year previous, it was valued 
at $93,593,220. The average export price for the last 
| year was 8.74 cents a pound. 

New Orleans.—The business of this great export mart 
is diminishing, in consequence of the construction of 
railroads, which have drawn to the Atlantic ports, 
much of the produce which heretofore found its outlet 
jat New Orleans. In 1853 the exports amounted to 
|nearly $99,000,000; in the year ending Sixth mo. 30th 
| last, only $82,000,000. 
| Commerce and Navigation—The United States Trea- 
|sury Department has prepared its annual statement of 
;commerce and navigation. The aggregate amount of 
}imports for the year was $261,382,960; while the do- 
mestic Exports amounted to $246,705,553. Of the lat- 
ter, the amount in gold and silver coin was $19,842,423, 
and in gold and silver bullion, $34,114,995. 

New York.—The shipments of breadstuffs from this 
port for the week ending the 17th inst., were of flour 
124,078 bbls.; wheat 267,894 bush. ; corn 69,139 bush. 
On that day, sales of white Canadian wheat were made 
at $2.25; red wheat $2.12. 

Pennsylvania Coal.—The product this year will amount 
to not less than six millions of tons, worth at the mines 
twelve millions of dollars. 

Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 151. 

Miscellaneous.— The power of the Rothschilds.—Since the 
commencement of the present war, the loans negotiated 
by this house amount to the enormous aggregate of 





The Russians ap- | $515,000,000, viz.: to England $80,000,000 ; to Turkey 


$40,000,000 ; to Austria $120,000,000; to Russia $130,- 
000,000; to Sardinia $10,000,000 ; to England, in ex- 
chequer bills, $35,000,000, and a second loan just being 
perfected $100,000,000. Most of these loans, it is to be 


The | presumed, have been sold out before this, the Roths- 


childs merely acting, in such cases, as agents between 
the public and the governments that borrow. Never- 
theless, the house that can even temporarily assume 
such a burden, within little more than a twelvemonth, 
must be one of gigantic influence, credit and power. 
The Rothschilds are said to be inimical to the present 
French Emperor, as they were to Napoleon Ist, and also 
| disposed to exert their influence for the restoration of 








main body of the allied army will at once go into win- | peace in Europe, fearing that a long continuance of the 


ter quarters, and that the attempts to expel the Rus- 
sians from the Crimea will be abandoned for the present 
season. Prince Gortschakoff has, it is stated, been au- 
thcrized by the Emperor to defend or abandon the 


Crimea, according to circumstances, without incurring | 


any responsibility for the determination he may adopt. 
In a recent order of the day, he declared that he would 
remain and defend it to the last. The allies were re- 
pairing and arming the south side of Sebastopol, and 
keep up a desultory fire against the north side of the 
harbour. The Russians have constructed a road across 


}insane contest now raging, will seriously impair the 
value of all government securities. 

Great Canal Project—A project has been started in 
Louisiana to connect the Mississippi river with Lake 
Borgne by a canal, cut from a point, eleven miles below 
New Orleans, to an intersection with Bayou Philipon. 

The First Railroad in Iowa.—The Mississippi and Mis- 
souri Railroad was to be opened to the city of Musca- 
| tine, lowa, on the 20th inst. It is an extension, under 
different owners, of the Chicago and Rock Island Rail- 
road. 





alarm seems to have been caused chiefly by a series of | 








* Coal in’ Texas.—A large body of bituminous coal sup- 
posed to be inexhaustible in quantity, has been disco- 
vered in Lavaca county. 

A New Kind of Potato.—-D. Boll, a florist of New York, 
has succeeded in raising n number of the plants of the 
Dioscorea Japonica, in the open air this year. They were 
planted out when warm weather commenced, and were 
dug up in the Tenth month, at which time many of the 
roots had attained the size of two feet in length. In 
form the root resembles the sweet potato, but is like a 
white potato in flavour. It is believed that it would 
make on excellent substitute for the latter. 

Salt.—It is said that the quantity of salt manufac- 
tured, this season, at the Onondaga Salt-works, at 
Syracuse, N. Y., will reach 6,000,000 bushels—an ex- 
cess over the average of 500,000 bushels, which will be 
very opportune, as there is a partial failure of the salt 
crop in the West Indies. The price will be about $1.40 
per barrel, making the whole crop worth about $1,600,- 
000. 

Winter Wheat.—The Sheboygan (Wisconsin) Journal 
says that wheat, in many localities, is so large that it 
is necessary to turn in the cattle and feed it down. We 
have a good report (says the Milwaukie Sentinel) from 
the winter wheat from all quarters of the State. The 
season kas been propitious, and the grain stands thick 
and green. 

The Erie Railroad.—The whole number of cars and 
locomotives on this road is 3168, which, if coupled to- 
gether in one train, would reach a distance of twenty- 
one miles, and be able to carry 150,000 persons in one 
day from New York to Lake Erie. The company has 
in its employ not less than 5000 persons, whose pay per 
month is $125,000 or $1,500,000 per year. 

A Census of the city of Hartford, Conn., just com- 
pleted, shows a total population of 26,317 against 17,- 
851 in the year 1850, being an increase of 8466 in five 
years. 

A Water Spout.—On the 20th of last month, the 
French ship of the line Le Tage encountered off Cadiz 
a water spout, which in a few moments swept away her 
three masts. Two men were killed, and seventeen 
slightly wounded by the catastrophe. 





RECEIPTS. 

Received of Joel Evans, agt., Pa., for J. F. Harrison, 
P. Hoopes, J. Lewis, $2 each, vol. 28; from Isaac Lyon, 
Wis., $6, vols. 26, 27 and 28; from Dr. B. Paber, Vt., $2, 
vol. 29; from Pelatia Gove, Vt., $2, vol. 28; from Israel 
Buffinton, agt., Mass., $22, viz. for David Buffinton, $2, 
vol. 28, for M. Gould, M. Chace, N. Buffinton, M. B. Buf- 
finton, Thos. Wilbur, M. D., Wm. F. Wood, P. Chace, 
Is. Buffinton, P. Tripp, Senara Lincoln, $2 each, vol. 
29; from Geo. D. Smith, 0., $2, vol. 28; from J. Hoyle, 
for S. Hoyle, N. J., $2, vol. 29; from Geo. Huntington, 
agt., N. Y., for Thos. Twining, Moses Huntington, Wm. 
O. Tyre, $2 each, vol. 28, for Jos. Battey, Geo. Hunting- 
don, DI. Sisson, $2 each, vol. 29; from Ezekiel Bundy, 
agt., O., $32, viz. for E. Williams, $4, vols. 28 and 29, 
John Bundy, $4, vols. 29 and 30, Joel Doudna, R. Plum- 
mer, $2 each, vol. 28, Geo. Tatum, jr., R. H. Smith, W. 
Green, Knowis Doudna, J.T. Scholfield, Eli Hodgin, 
Jesse Bailey, jr., Jos. Stanton, H. Stanton, E. Bundy, 
$2 each, vol. 29. 





Friends’ Boarding-School for Indian Children, at 
Tunessassah. 
Two women Friends are wanted at this Institution to 
assist in the family. 
Also, a man Friend to aid in carrying out the con- 
cern for the improvement of the Indians. 
Application may be made to JosepH ELKINTON, 
377 S. Second street. 
Tuomas Evans, 
Philad., Eleventh mo. Ist., 1855. 180 Arch street. 


WEST-TOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 
Wanted, a Teacher of the Classical Department in this 
Institution. 
Application may be made to either of the undersigned, 
members of the Committee. 
Samvet Hities, Wilmington, Del. 
Tuomas Evans, Philada 
Samvuet Bettie, a} P : 
snail 


Marriep, at Friends’ Meeting-house on Orange street, 
on Fourth-day, the 3d ult., Wittiam D. Meyers, to Mary 
R. Warner, all of this city. 
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